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immediate and direct motive of the disturbances, it no doubt
intensified the animosity which difference of religion, dif-
ference of race, and great difference of civilisation had already
produced.

The reader is now in possession of evidence which, although
of a somewhat fragmentary description, is sufficient to enable
him to form his own judgment of the Orange disturbances in
Ulster. It is plain, I think, that these disturbances, considered
as a whole, cannot be regarded as unprovoked. They were a
continuation or revival of the war between the Peep of Day
Boys and the Defenders, which had raged fiercely in Ulster
for many years before the Orange Society was founded. The
Defender movement had long ceased to be a mere league for self-
defence. It was distinctly treasonable, for it was intended to
assist and provoke a French invasion; it was accompanied by
numerous and horrible outrages, and in 1795 it had spread over
twelve counties, or more than a third part of Ireland. It is
also true that in the battle of the Diamond, which was the
immediate cause of the Orange outbreak, the Catholics were the
aggressors. It is, I think, no less evident that the Protestant re-
taliation soon assumed the form and dimensions of a most serious
religious persecution; that through violence, or through fear of
violence, multitudes of industrious and inoffensive men were
compelled to abandon their homes, driven from the trades by
which they lived, despoiled of almost all they possessed, and
obliged to seek refuge in remote Catholic districts. It is probably
no exaggeration to say, that the exiles may be numbered by
thousands, and it is impossible to resist the conclusion that some
of the magistrates shamefully tolerated or connived at the out-
rages. Nothing of this kind had occurred in Ireland since the
days of Cromwell, and the consternation, the panic, the wildly
exaggerated rumours it produced, exercised an enormous influence
on Irish politics.

In the first place, the fierce revival of religious animosity .was
a fatal obstacle to that co-operation of Protestants and Catholics
for the purposes of revolution, which it was the object of the
United Irishmen to produce. The revolutionary movement in
its earlier stages existed mainly among the Protestants of the
North, and in 1795 nothing would have appeared more impro-